SUNSHINE ISLES AND SAVAGES

broke out near the Friendly Islands and
Bligh himself, with eighteen of his men,
was set adrift in a launch. Day after day
they tossed in an open boat, drenched by
storms and tortured by hunger and
thirst; but after four thousand miles of
such progress they reached Timor in the
Malay Archipelago. In the meantime the
leader of the mutineers, Fletcher Chris-
tian, returned to Tahiti with twenty-five
men; but the year following headed a
party that included eight Englishmen,
six Polynesian men and twelve native
women and sailed to the sheer black lava
cliffs of Pitcairn Island, then burned the
Bounty.

Mutineers' Haven a Wireless Station

Here, a hundred miles south of the
Paumotu Archipelago, someone found
the survivors in 1800, by this time re-
duced to one white man, Alexander
Smith, called John Adams, who was try-
ing to train the half-breed people to the
best of his ability. Later seamen who
touched on these shores found a tiny
colony of Seventh Day Adventists who
cultivated beans, pumpkins and other
produce and let their goats and chickens
run wild. On its two square miles of
area there is some timber, but no rivers
though rain is abundant. The island had
first been sighted in 1767 by a midship-
man with Philip Carteret, and at that
time was found to be uninhabited, though
stone hatchets were found. This island
has lately been chosen as a good location
for a wireless station.

Still farther westward in the Pacific
are found the Paumotus, the Pillar or
Cloud Islands of early voyagers, the
Drowned Archipelago of Captain Cook,
variously called the Low Archipelago and
the Dangerous Isles. Some eighty in
number, these atolls, or coral islands, are
not the least beautiful of natural phe-
nomena in the southern ocean. The is-
lands are low-lying, as has been said;
the highest of them rises scarcely more
than thirty feet above high water mark;
but for quiet charm they are without a
parallel. Some are circular in form,
others are oval or of a horseshoe shape,

but all boast the same feature; the blue
lagoon encircled by a coral reef edged
with tall palms. Indeed, the Paumotu
atolls are a romance of Nature. They
have slowly been built up by generations
of coral polyps on the summits of sub-
marine mountains.

Lone Traders in Atolls

Not all the Paumotus are inhabited. On
more than half of them there is no life
save that of sea birds and land crabs.
Upon the larger islets a fairly deep soil
has formed, and here the breadfruit tree,
the coconut palm and the pandanus, to-
gether with the banana, flourish. From
the dried coconut meat (copra) coconut
oil is obtained. On many an atoll is to
be found a lone white trader who em-
ploys scores of Paumotuans in collecting
the nuts from the palm trees and chop-
ping them open to dry.

It is the coconut palm which the robber
land crab seeks out for his depredations.
This native of the atoll is a monster crab,
as much as two feet long. Its strength
is remarkable, and it will bite off eight or
ten nuts at each ascent of a palm. How
the Paumotuan outwits this enemy is
ingenious. When a native finds that a
crab has made its way up a palm, he pre-
pares a kind of wreath or girdle of clay
and leaves or grass. With this he climbs
some distance up the tree and plasters it
firmly around the trunk. The crab comes
down the tree backward, and when he
feels the clay below him he takes it to be
the solid earth. As a result he loosens
his hold of the tree and falls to the
ground below, where, if he be not already
done for, he is quickly pounded to death,
with a club.

Dive for Mother-of-pearl

For all that these South Sea atolls are
so beautiful, the Paumotuan has a monot-
onous time of it upon his white coral
beaches. His chief and often sole oc-
cupations are the collecting of copra and
diving for pearl oysters. The latter, if
they do not yield real pearls, provide the
mother-of-pearl that is so valuable in com-
merce. The islanders are expert divers,
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